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the earth started its planetary career as a solid. The planetesimals
which supposedly fell together to form the earth must have passed
through the molten condition after having been torn from the
hot, gaseous sun; but probably all but the largest planetesimals
cooled and solidified very quickly. The deposits of metals are one
of the outstanding characteristics of the Proterozoic era. Many of
the richest mines in the United States and Canada owe a debt to
this early era. Another characteristic is the continuing develop-
ment of life. Even in the earliest epochs of the Proterozoic, sea-
weeds and bacteria were present, and probably sponges as well;
and before the era ended a great variety of invertebrate forms of
animal life seem to have made their appearance. But identifiable
remains are rare; uncertainty exists. Approximately where the
Appalachian and the Rocky Mountains now stand, there were two
great troughs, elongated depressions called geosyndines, and these
were gradually filling up with sediments.
The Archeozoic and Proterozoic together account for nearly
three-fourths of the two billion years which we are considering so
rapidly. Coming to the Paleozoic, we are within striking distance,
geologically speaking, of present times. The Cambrian epoch, the
oldest of this era, is commonly used as a landmark in geology.
Formerly, everything older than this was dismissed rather abruptly
as pre-Carnbrian. If our hypothetical one-hour film of geological
history were to start at 8:00 P.M. and bring us to the present mo-
ment promptly at nine, pre-Cambrian times would end, and the
Paleozoic era would begin its showing, at about sixteen minutes
before nine. Only sixteen minutes left, but what a sixteen!
Vegetation thrives; invertebrate life abounds. Through most of
this era the seas reign. Early in the Paleozoic era, large portions of
continents were flooded by the sea, and were repeatedly submerged
during the first four periods of the six that form this era. In the
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